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The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) superior and gifted children, (4) the blind and 
partially seeing, (5) crippled children, (6) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (7) delicate children, (8) speech defectives, and (9) general 
references. The references in the first three of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by Dr. Hildreth; those in the fourth 
to the eighth classifications, inclusive, by Dr. Martens. Each of the 
two compilers supplied general references. 


SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


173. BACHELARD, P. Moritor. The Education of the Retarded Child. Australian 
Council for Educational Research Series, No. 26. Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1934. Pp. vi+86. 

A discussion of some of the problems in the education of retarded children in 
Australia. Facilities for providing education of this special type are surveyed. 
The educational attainments of pupils were measured, and the upper limit 
of mental growth was found to be half the normal limit of CON aa as 
accepted by Terman. ‘ | 


174. COXE, WARREN W. “New York State’s Program for- the ‘Education of Da 
Subnormals in the Public Schools,” Mental Hygiene, XVIII uly, 19 34)», 


373779: q é &) 
Includes data on the training and the salaries of teachers of SE scant Pastas, bases 
for eligibility to special classes, homogeneous grouping, in departmental -ér- 
ganizations, and types of specialists associated with special classes: The 
growth in the number of special classes in New York state is noted. 


- 


175. Dott, Epcar A. “Social Adjustment of the Mentally Subnormal,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (September, 1934), 36-43. 
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eaching in high school is easier than teaching in the grades [or vice vfrsa]. 


ementary-school pupils learn more easily than high-school pupils /r vice 
versa 


The lementary-school teacher renders a more important service/to society 
than the high-school teacher [or vice versa]. 


Elementyry-school teachers get more enjoyment from their wérk than high- 
school teachexs. 


Elementary‘school teachers always have nicer rooms /than high-school 
teachers. 


Elementary-schXol teachers do not need to be gifted if any line while high- 
school teachers do. 

Although four stuNents stated that one of thgfr former elementary- 
school or high-school teachers had influencedfheir choice of a teach- 
ing level, not a single st\dent mentioned tht his decision had been 
influenced by a teacher it\the college or fhe training school. This 
finding seems rather strange\n view of te fact that many, possibly 
all, of the teachers both in the Xollege ayd in the training school give 
students some counsel along thik line/ In the first course in educa- 
tion which students are required toftake, special attention is given 
to types of positions in the field gi\teaching and to the necessary 
qualifications for each type. Apparently the discussion too often 
falls on deaf ears. Perhaps indWidual cknferences offer the best op- 
portunity for helping studenf& reach a thaughtful decision concern- 
ing the types of positions fof which they shduld prepare. 

In the light of the findiy/gs of this study, two suggestions seem ap- 
propriate with respect tg the state of Illinois any the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers Collegé, and no doubt they are aqually appropriate 
with respect to othe? states and other teachers’ coNeges. In the first 
. \place, requiremenfs for teaching in the elementary School should be 
raised. Until thy adjustment is made, it is not unlikel)\that students 
will continuefo regard teaching in the elementary schdol as a tem- 
uporary ‘occfpation attractive chiefly because of the little \reparation 

demandefi. In the second place, the teachers’ college should seek to 

increage the effectiveness of its guidance procedures. . Although in the 

pastAt has by no means neglected its obligations in this resect, it 

may well continue to stress the importance of assisting students to 
hobse their teaching levels thoughtfully. 
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The proportion of the feeble-minded in the population is given. The point of 
attack on the problem is social adjustment of the feeble-minded within the 
public schools. 


176. GOLDSTEIN, Hyman. “A Study of Introversion and Extroversion in a 


Group of Subnormal Children,” Journal of Social Psychology, V (May, 
1934), 238-44. 

A group of subnormal boys and girls was rated on introversion by five observers 
using the Marston Personality Rating Scale. No reliable relation between in- 
troversion and age was found. 


177. Kirk, SAMUEL A. “The Effects of Remedial Reading on the Educational 


Progress and Personality Adjustment of High-Grade Mentally Deficient 
Problem Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (July, 1934), 
140-62. 

Ten mentally deficient institutional children were selected for remedial training 
in reading because of deficiency in that skill. An average gain of 1.2 grades in 
reading was made by this group during an average of five months of training. 
This progress is five times as rapid as that of unselected children in the in- 
stitution. Gains continued during the post-training period. Adjustment in 
class work improved. 


178. KNIGHT, MAXINE WISLER. “‘A Comparative Study of the Performance of 


179 


Feeble-minded and Juvenile Delinquents on the Arthur Performance 
Scale and the Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence,” Journal of Juvenile 
Research, XVIII (January, 1934), 5—12. 

A statistical study of intelligence quotients and performance quotients of feeble- 
minded, delinquent, and normal groups compared with and without the in- 
clusion of Mexican groups. 


. MarTENS, Evis—E H. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: III. 


Mentally Retarded Children. United States Office of Education Pam- 


phlet No. 49 (1934). Pp. 42. 
A manual on mental retardation in relation to school problems. 


180. Martz, EUGENE W., and IrvINE, HELEN N. ‘The Results of Physical 


181 


and Mental Training on Mentally Deficient, Birth Lesion Children,’ 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (January, 1934), 42-51. 

The authors believe that children injured in birth often possess latent charac- 
teristics that are brought out by training. Their subjects were eleven boys and 
seven girls. Results of the testing and physical therapy are described. Progress 
depended on the age and the co-operation of the child. 


. Nitson, KENNETH. ‘Special Classes for Physically and Mentally Handi- 


capped Pupils,”’ School and Society, XXXIX (June 23, 1934), 821-24. 
A description and history of the educational program for handicapped children 
in Minnesota. 
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182. PARKER, H. T. The Development of Intelligence in Subnormal Children. 

Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 27. Mel- 
bourne: Melbourne University Press, 1934. Pp. 64. 
Stanford-Binet intelligence quotients obtained from routine clinical examina- 
tions of special-class children in Tasmania were used in studying fluctuations in 
intelligence quotients of subnormal children. Three-fourths of the subjects 
showed declines after four years. The extent of decline varied with the age 
of the child. Variations were attributable to time intervals between tests, 
imperfections in test conditions, certain environmental and teaching conditions, 
and developmental changes in the children. 


183. PARKER, H. T. ‘‘Fluctuations in the Intelligence Quotients of Subnormal 
Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (July, 1934), 163-68. 
An analysis of the results of mental examinations of 552 subnormal children. 
Intelligence quotients tended to decrease from test to test, greater decline being 
associated with longer retest interval. 


184. Patri, ANGELO. “Backward Children,” Training School Bulletin, XXXI 
(March, 1934), 1-5. 
A plea for the placement of backward children in special classes or suitable 
institutions. 


185. PATRY, FREDERICK L. “Special Class Education of Children with Low 
1.Q.’s,” Training School Bulletin, XXXI (October, 1934), 105-10. 
A report of work with children with intelligence quotients ranging from 30 to 
50, attending special classes in the public schools. The suggestion is made 
that these children should be enrolled in public-school classes rather than re- 
main at home or be placed in institutions. 


186. Rocers, K. H. “ ‘Perseveration’ in a Group of Subnormal Children,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, II (March, 1934), 301-9. 


A study of variables derived from perseveration tests by the tetrad technique. 
A “perseverative” factor was isolated and studied with relation to will-tempera- 
ment, speed-test data, mental age, and achievement scores. 


187. STECKEL, MINNIE L. “A Follow-up of Mentally Defective Girls,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, V (February, 1934), 112-15. 


An effort to determine the fate of one hundred defective girls after leaving 
special classes at the age of sixteen. Results indicate that such girls should be 
trained for work in their own homes. 


188. WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. “State Provision for Mentally Handicapped 
School Children in the United States,” Training School Bulletin, XXXI 
(April, May, and June, 1934), 21-29, 51-57, 69-70. 
A report of public-school provisions for mentally handicapped children, in- 
dicating the states in which such provision is compulsory, enrolments, number 
of teachers, and means of financing. Principles which should govern state sub- 
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sidies for handicapped children are given. A chart is included showing state 
provision for other types of handicapped children. 


189. Wires, Emity M. ‘Adjusting the Defective Child,” Mental Hygiene, 
XVIII (October, 1934), 638-44. | 
A plea for state- or private-school training for defective children. The advan- | 
tages are the greater freedom in the institutional environment, the more suit- 
able social environment, and the training suited to the needs of the children. 
The child can later be returned to the community under supervision or be placed 
in a working home. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CHILDREN? 


190. ADLER, HERMANN Morris, CAHN, FRANCES, and STUART, JOHANNES. The 

Incidence of Delinquency in Berkeley, 1928-1932. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration Publication. Berkeley, California: University of California, 
1934./ PD, x+- 102. 
A study conducted as part of a broad survey of delinquency and crime in the 
San Francisco Bay Region. The report deals with all the delinquents under 
twenty-one years of age referred to the police department, the schools, and the 
juvenile court. 


191. BoyNTON, Paut L., and McGaw, Bonnikr H. “The Characteristics of 

Problem Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (October, 1934), 
ot5-22: 
Teachers of fifth- and sixth-grade pupils in Nashville were asked to select the 
five children whom they considered the most serious problems in their classes 
and five who ranked next as serious behavior cases. The problem group proved 
to be retarded in school, and more boys than girls were reported as problems. 
The most common form of problem behavior reported was that which upset 
routine. 


192. BUTTERLY, GEORGE P. “Problem Children Helped by Special Schools,” 
Childhood Education, X (January, 1934), 197-200. 


A plea for special-school education for misfit, retarded, and problem children. 
The need for scientific study of problem cases is emphasized. 


193. COCHRAN, HERBERT G., and STEINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN. “Fifty 
Recidivists in the Norfolk Juvenile Court,’ Mental Hygiene, XVIII 
(October, 1934), 576-90. 


A study of the factors associated with recidivism. The lowest intelligence levels 
do not yield the highest amounts of recidivism. 


194. GLUECK, SHELDON, and GLUECK, ELEANOR T. One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents. Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice in Boston, Con- 


1 See also Item 159 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1935, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 345 in the May, 1935, number of the 
School Review. 
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ducted by the Harvard Law School, Vol. I. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. xxx+342. 

A follow-up of one thousand boy delinquents who appeared before a juvenile 
court and were given clinical examinations. Eighty-eight per cent of the cases 
continued in delinquency after the period of treatment. Lack of unification in 
agencies dealing with cases of delinquency accounted for inability of the court 
to carry out diagnostic recommendations. 


LANE, Howarp A., and Witty, Paut A. “‘The Educational Attainment 
of Delinquent Boye. ” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV Seis 


ber, 1934), 695-702. 

An analysis of the educational attainment of approximately 650 boys in the 
St. Charles (Illinois) School for Boys. Educational attainment of the typical 
boy in this school for young delinquents is three years below the norm for boys 
of the same age and one year and three months below the mental age. Re- 
peated test results show that the boys profited from instruction. 


LASLETT, H. R., and MANNING, JUANITA. “A Delinquency Survey of a 
Medium-Size High School,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (April, 
1934), 71-78. 

A variety of personality inventories, tests, and rating scales was used to afford 
administrators insight into problem cases. 


Laycock, S. R. ‘Teachers’ Reactions to Maladjustments of School 
Children,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, IV (February, 
1934), 11-20. 

A study comparable to that of E. K. Wickman (Children’s Behavior and Teach- 
ers’ Attitudes. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1928), with whose findings 
the present results are compared. 

McFir, BERNICE STEWART. ‘“‘Behavior and Personality Difficulties in 
Sane Children,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, IV (Feb- 
ruary, 1934), 30-46. 

An analysis of school problem cases, ages twelve to fourteen, under four head- 
ings: personality deviations, behavior disorders, habit disorders, and scholastic 
problems other than mental defect. 

MINEHAN, THOMAS. Boy and Girl Tramps of America. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xvili+268. 

The author lived among homeless young vagrants, products of the depression, 
during parts of two years. He tells of their food, manners, clothing, habitat, 
and conversation. 


Rocers, K. H., and Austin, O. L. “Intelligence Quotients of Juvenile 
Delinquents,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (April, 1934), 103-6. 
Presents data for a large number of juvenile delinquents in the Toronto Juve- 
nile Courts. The distribution of intelligence quotients is given, with a median 
at 82.2. The median age of the delinquent cases was fourteen. Substantial 
correlation was found on initial and retests (.63 and .82). 
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201. SMITH, W. Max. ‘““The Maladjusted Child,” California Journal of Ele- 


202 


203 


mentary Education, II (February, 1934), 170-75. 


Discusses the extent of maladjustment, characteristics of the maladjusted 
child, agencies and procedures used to discover and diagnose maladjustment, 
the probable causes of maladjustment, and methods of meeting the problem | 
of the maladjusted child. 


. SNYDER, LoursE May. “The Problem Child in the Jersey City Elemen- 


tary Schools,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VII (February, 1934), 
343752. 

One of a series of investigations undertaken by New York University to an- 
alyze the criteria against which schools identify children as problem cases. 
A sampling of 13,632 Jersey City school children was studied. Six and nine- 
tenths per cent of this group were reported as problems. There were 361 
serious behavior cases. 


. STEINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN. “Intelligence and Juvenile Delinquency,” 


Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 691-097. 


The study reports thirty-seven cases appearing in the Norfolk Juvenile Court. 
The subjects (twenty-nine boys and eight girls) ranged in age from eight to 
seventeen. The largest group had intelligence quotients between 71 and 8o. 
An analysis of other data obtained is presented. 


204. STULLKEN, Epwarp H. “The Welfare of Problem Boys,” Illinois Teacher, 


205 


206 


XXIII (November, 1934), 77-80, 92-93. 

Describes features of the Montefiore Special Day School in Chicago for prob- 
lem cases. Gives results of physical and mental tests and of studies of the 
economic status of homes from which the children come. 


. SULLENGER, T. Ear. ‘Juvenile Delinquency a Product of the Home,”’ 


Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XXIV (March-April, 1934), 1088-92. 

Of 1,145 juvenile delinquents in Omaha, 50.7 per cent were from broken homes, 
as contrasted with 19.3 per cent of the general child population in broken 
homes. Seventy per cent of the delinquent population studied were boys. 


. WitiiAMs, HERBERT D. “A Survey of Predelinquent School Children of 


Ten Midwestern Cities,” Journal of Educational Sociology, VII (Feb- 
ruary, 1934), 365-70. (See also Item 453 in the September, 1934, 
number of the School Review.) 

The survey objective was to investigate the incidence, distribution, and nature 
of behavior problems in school children in cities of varying sizes. Of 55,995 
school children, 1,343 were listed as problems (2.4 per cent). No relation be- 
tween the size of the city and the problem incidence was found. 


207. WILLIAMS, HERBERT D., ANGELL, E. L., and HANNuM, R. R. ‘Meeting the 


Occupational Needs of Problem Children,” Occupations, XIII (Novem- 
ber, 1934), 146-52. 
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A description is given of the Children’s Village, a school for the training of the 
problem child located at Dobbs Ferry, New York. Following a thorough initial 
study of each child, the child is tried at various trades. After adequate training 
in a trade, the school aids the pupil in obtaining the job for which he is best 
fitted. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN? 


CotiiTon, J. W. “Teaching the Gifted Pupil,’’ Educational Outlook, VIII 
(March, 1934), 175-81. 
Describes two experiments in teaching mathematics to gifted children in the 
high school at Trenton, New Jersey. 


EcKERT, RutH E. ‘‘Who Is the Superior Student?” Studies in Articulation 
of High School and College, Series I, pp. 11-50. University of Buffalo 
Studies, Vol. IX. Buffalo, New York: University of Buffalo, 1934. 

A comparison of groups of men students from the highest and the lowest quar- 
ters of entering students at the University of Buffalo. 


GOLDBERG, SAMUEL. “A Clinical Study of K., L.Q. 196,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XVIII (August, 1934), 550-60. 
A comprehensive report of K.’s early developmental history, family, back- 
ground, test responses on verbal and performance tests, and a discussion of the 
educational-placement problem presented. 


HENNEsSsy, W. D., Jr. ‘Educating the Exceptionally Bright Child,” 

Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correction, No. 212 (March, 1934), 
38-43. 
Children in an “adjustment school,” all of whom had high intelligence quo- 
tients, were compared with children of similar intelligence-quotient levels from 
the regular classes. The achievement of the first group was consistently higher 
than that of the second. 


McELwWEE, EpNA WILLIS. “Seymour, a Boy with 192 1.Q.,” Journal of 
Juvenile Research, XVIII (January, 1934), 28-35. 


This boy was originally tested by Hollingworth at the age of eight. Informa- 
tion is given concerning his family background, early school history, playmates, 
books read, trips taken, outside interests, plays, concerts, radio, schedule of 
activities, physical development and traits of character, poetic effort, and sub- 
sequent progress in an individual progress class. 


“The Reading of a Gifted Child, in His Sixth and Seventh Years,” Journal 
of Juvenile Research, XVIII (April, 1934), 107-11. 


This report, by his father, gives the readings of the gifted child, Seymour, 
described by McElwee (Item 212 in this list). The list of readings includes 
materials read to the child by his father as well as the reading done by the 
child. 


* See also Item 342 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 1935, 
number of the School Review. 
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214. Witty, PauLA. “Enriching the Life Experience of Exceptional Children,” 
School and Society, XX XIX (January, 1934), 102-8. 
The gifted child has been neglected. The early identification of these children 
is important. Enrichment of the program through reading, fine arts, activity 
programs, recreation, and curriculum flexibility is recommended. 


215. Wirty, Paut A. “The Education of Gifted Children,” I/linois Teacher, 
XXIII (December, 1934), 113, 127-28. 
There are two classes of gifted children, namely, those with high general in- 
telligence and those with special aptitudes. Early identification and special 
educational provision for the gifted are recommended. 


216. Witty, Paut A., and Jenkins, Martin D. “The Educational Achieve- 

ment of a Group of Gifted Negro Children,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXV (November, 1934), 585-97. 
A report of the educational achievement of 26 negro children on the New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Form W, who test above 140 on the Stanford-Binet 
test. Data for this group are compared with those for other groups of gifted 
children reported by Hollingworth, Terman, Witty, and others. 


217. Witty, Paut A.,and LEHMAN, HARVEY C. ‘‘The Reading and the Reading 

Interests of Gifted Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, XLV (December, 1934), 466-81. 
A follow-up study of 40 children with intelligence quotients of 140 or above. A 
list is given of the books read by these children, and report is made of the time 
they devoted to reading, the kinds of books they enjoyed the most, the books 
begun or completed during one week, and the magazines and books read during 
two months. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


218. Best, Harry. Blindness and the Blind in the United States. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xxli+714. 
A comprehensive treatise on various aspects of the status of the blind in the 
United States. Part III deals with provisions for the education of blind children 
and considers such topics as the history of the education of the blind in the 
United States, the administration and character of residential schools, the 
growth of day schools, curriculum, and financial items connected with the edu- 
cation of the blind. 


219. CoFFIN, HELEN J. “Essentials in the Education of the Blind,” Teachers 
Forum, VII (November, 1934), 34-37, 39- 
Traces the needs of the blind child from the period of preschool and kinder- 
garten training to vocational guidance and placement in adolescence and adult- 
hood. Considers the relation of the education of the blind to the education of 
seeing children, pointing out the common factors and the differentiating ele- 
ments. Emphasizes the need of well-trained, successful teachers in the field. 
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220. FLANIGAN, CATHARINE A. “The Sight-saving Class as a Mental Hygiene 
Measure,”’ Sight-saving Review, IV (September, 1934), 189-99. 


The author believes that sight-saving classes, giving the child with defective 
eyesight a better physical environment, as well as school experiences more 
nearly fitted to his need, are preventives of physical and mental strain leading 
often to maladjustments. Discusses various phases of work of these classes. 


221. LATIMER, H. RANDOLPH, and ALLEN, Murray B. ‘‘The Blind in Pro- 
fessional and Executive Work: Report of the Commission on Superior 
Professions for the Blind, World Congress for the Blind,” Outlook for the 
Blind, XXVIII (February, 1934), 231-33. 


This report is an outgrowth of an investigation conducted by a committee 
appointed at the International Pre-Congress of the Blind held in Vienna in 
July, 1929. It summarizes information with respect to opportunities for the 
blind in professional work in the United States and is based on 210 question- 
naire replies. Eleven types of professions are given special attention: admin- 
istration, business, divinity, home teaching, law, literature, music, music teach- 
ing, osteopathy, physiotherapy, and school teaching. 


222. MatTLock, GLrapys Duntop. “The Philosophy Underlying the Education 
of the Visually Handicapped,” Sight-saving Review, IV (December, 


1934), 253-61. 

A paper presented to the International Council for Exceptional Children in 
Toronto, February 22-24, 1934. Presents major principles involved and goals 
toward which education of the visually handicapped is directed. Among the 
topics discussed are personality adjustments, special teaching methods and 
materials, administration of classes, home and school co-operation, creative 
expression, vocational program, and education for useful citizenship. 


223. Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Problems Relating to Partially 
Sighted Children. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1934. 
Pp. 200. (New York: British Library of Information.) 


A report of a committee appointed in 1931 to inquire into the medical, the edu- 
cational, and the social aspects of the problems affecting partially blind chil- 
dren. Gives consideration to certain problems essential to the welfare of these 
children, such as standards of admission into special schools and classes; types 
of educational provisions offered in England and elsewhere; educational prob- 
lems related to segregation versus non-segregation, class organization, curricu- 
lum, equipment, size of type, qualifications of teachers, vocational training and 
placement, and occupational supervision. Makes recommendations for de- 
velopment of the program in the educational system of England. 


224. YALLOWLEY, Harriet E. “Activity Program in Sight-saving Classes,”’ 
Sight-saving Review, IV (June, 1934), 118-24. 
Discusses the possibilities of fete -operating with the regular classroom teacher in 
the activities being carried 6n in the regular grades to which the sight-saving 
pupils go for part time, as well as the carrying-on of activities in the sight-saving 
class itself. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


225. BERRY, CHARLES S. “The Subnormal Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, 
XII (October, 1934), 73-76. 
Report of the Committee on the Subnormal Crippled Child of the International 
Society for Crippled Children. Data were compiled from returns on question- 
naires sent to ninety cities, sixty-five state institutions for the feeble-minded, 
and to forty-eight state departments of education. The report concerns number 
of subnormal crippled children, number in school, causes of disability, recom- 

_ mendations on care and training, and other items. 


226. DENISON, RosBert. “The Relationship of Physical Disability to the 
Mental Morale of the Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, XII Wate 
1934), 87-90. 
The author discusses the adverse influences of crippling on the character and 
the personality development of the child and emphasizes the importance of 
early teaching of mental hygiene to all children in the elementary grades, as 
well as the necessity of providing special opportunities for educational develop- 
ment of the crippled child in whatever field he shows ability. 


227. FISCHEL, MARGUERITE K. The Spastic Child. St. Louis, Missouri: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1934. Pp. 98. 
The record of a mother whose persistent efforts led to successfully achieved 
muscle control on the part of her spastic child. She discusses here the methods 
used in her quest for relaxation, co-ordination, speech correction, occupational 
therapy, school achievement, sports, and social contacts. 


228. McLEop, BEATRICE. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: V. 

Crippled Children. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 55 
(1934). Pp. 18. 
A brief presentation of the needs of crippled children, with some suggestive 
procedures to be followed by the teacher who would give proper attention and 
help to them. Written particularly for teachers who are working outside large 
city school systems. 


229. Scott, James A. “An Orthopedic Playground,” Recreation, XXVIII 


(April, 1934), 17-22. 

An account of a project undertaken at the Turner School for the Handicapped 
in St. Louis to provide health and recreational activities for crippled colored 
children who were unable to make use of neighborhood playgrounds. Trans- 
portation and appropriate supervision of play and health activities were 
provided. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


230. COATES, GEORGE, and CoLcGaN, Rosert C. “Problem of the Hard of 
Hearing Preschool Child,” Child Health Bulletin, X (May, 1934), 88-97. 


Gives statistics concerning extent of the problem and information on various 
types of defective hearing. The author conceives it as a problem the im- 
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portance of which is not generally appreciated, one which concerns the medical 
profession as a whole, the general public, the pediatrician, and the otologist. 


231. DALLETT, JEAN. “Physical Education for the Deaf Child—Is It Worth 
While?” Volta Review, XXXVI (June, 1934), 331-35. : 


A defense of constructive work in physical education, based on the author’s 
experience at Clarke School for the Deaf. Points out the values of various types 
of activities and cautions against dropping physical education from the school 
curriculum. 


232. LAURITSEN, WESLEY. “Extra-curricular Activities in Our Residential 
Schools for the Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, LX XIX (March, 


1934), 126-37. 
A survey of various activities carried on in residential schools for the deaf 
throughout the country, with suggestions for leaders of such activities. 


233. McLrop, BEATRICE. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: IV. 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Children. United States Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 54 (1934). Pp. 30. 


A brief presentation of the needs of deaf and hard-of-hearing children, with 
some suggestions of procedures to be followed by teachers who would give © 
proper attention and help to these children. Written particularly for teachers 
who are working outside large city school systems. 


234. MrvER, Max F. Fitting into a Silent World: The First Six Years of Ltfe. 
University of Missouri Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2. Columbia, Missouri: 
University of Missouri, 1934. Pp. 106. 


“The deaf child’s education still segregates him instead of inducting him into 
the society of the hearing..... Present and future educational endeavor 
should concentrate on preventing any unnecessary herding of the deaf in de- 
tached groups.” On the basis of this thesis, the author presents certain funda- 
mental proposals involved in the education of this group of handicapped chil- 
dren. The author feels that the solution of the problem of speech and lip reading 
versus signs or gestures is not a “prohibition of gestures, but education of the 
deaf children in public day schools, keeping them confined in the company of 
the deaf the smallest number of hours possible among the twenty-four.” 


235. SMITH, CARL F. “A Comparative and Statistical Study of per Capita Costs 
in Residential Schools for the Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, 
LXXIX (November, 1934), 399-413. 


Data are given on yearly and weekly per capita costs in schools for the deaf, 
money expended by states on education of the deaf, comparison of per capita 
costs in dual schools (for deaf and blind) with costs in schools for deaf only, 
comparison of per capita cost in public schools for normal children with cost. 
in residential schools for the deaf, per capita costs according to type of control, 
comparison of rural and urban schools according to per capita cost, per capita 
costs of large and small schools, trend before and during the depression, con- 
sensus of superintendents’ opinions on the best type of control. 
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DELICATE CHILDREN 


236. Brown, WILLIAM PaAvL. ‘“The Control and Treatment of Cardiac Cases 
Occurring in School Children,” Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, V (April, 1934), 7, 56. 
Some helpful suggestions on what the school may do to help children with heart | 
disease and to prevent the development of this physical handicap. 


237. BROWN, WILLIAM PauL. ‘The School and Tuberculosis,” Hygeta, XII 
(September, 1934), 804-6. 
Discusses the status of tuberculosis as it exists among school children and ad- 
vocates a program of examination that will bring to light latent tendencies 
toward the disease. 


238. FITZGERALD, MARGARET. “An Activity Program in a Westchester Pre- 
ventorium,” Progressive Education, XI (March, 1934), 219-22. 


Describes the school program provided for the children in the Westchester 
County (New Jersey) Preventorium, whichis part of Grasslands Hospital. Two 
teachers and a play leader carry on the work with approximately forty-two 
children for a school day of three hours. Their two problems are ‘‘to keep or 
bring the children up to grade in the basic subjects of arithmetic and reading”’ 
and at the same time provide “‘as many ‘real’ experiences as possible.” 


239. McLrEop, BEATRICE. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: V1. 
Children of Lowered Vitality. United States Office of Education Pam- 
phlet No. 56 (1934). Pp. 16. 


A brief presentation of the needs of delicate children, with some suggestions of 
procedures to be followed by the teacher who would give proper attention and 
help to them, Written particularly for teachers who are working outside large 
city school systems. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


240. BLUEMEL, C. S. Stammering and Allied Disorders. New York: Macmillan 

: Co., 1935. Pp. viii+182. 
The author presents his theory of stammering, ascribing it in its primary form 
to inhibition or the failure to establish the conditioned reflex of speech. 
“Secondary” stammering he ascribes to conditioned inhibition. Theories of 
other students of the problem are discussed and criticized. Suggestions for the 
treatment of stammering are given in the final chapter of the book. A bibli- 
ography is included. 

241. BROWN, FREDERICK W. “The Child Who Stutters,”’ Hygeia, XII (March, 
1934), 212-15, 224, 275-70. 
Presents numerous illustrations to show that stuttering is a disturbance of 
social adjustment related to the individual stutterer’s personal emotional life. 
Gives suggestions to parents and teachers concerning the handling of the child 
who stutters. Their attitudes “should be such as to dispel from his mind doubts 
which frequently occur concerning his rightful position as a member of a think- 
ing, speaking, social group.” 
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242. Dorsey, JoHN M. “The Treatment of the Person Who Stutters,” Mental 
Hygiene, XVIII (July, 1934), 409-30. 
Discusses the meaning of “speech” and “‘stuttering,’”’ the organs that stutter, 
the person who stutters, and treatment. Considers both treatment of the or- 
ganism and treatment of the person, with emphasis on the reduction of physio- 
logical limitations and on encouragement of reasonable self-insight and natural _ 
world-outlook. 


243. PATRY, FREDERICK L. ‘“How We May Help To Correct Speech Defects,” 
Educational Method, X1II (February, 1934), 251-53. 
Discusses method of approach to the problem of speech difficulty, which should 
include consideration of the individual as a whole. Describes various types of 
speech defects and formulates “‘a few general rules which experience has found 
to be helpful in correcting such disorders.” Concludes with a brief list of refer- 
ences on the subject. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


244. Dickson, Vircit E. “The Maladjusted Child,” California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, III (November, 1934), 83-88. 
A summary of the provisions in California for the education of exceptional 
children. Gives the proportion of atypical children, classified into.groups, who 
are being trained in special classes. The chief problems are those of segregation 
and social responsibility for the atypical. 


245. MONTAGUE, MARGARET PREscoTT. Closed Doors. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xii+218. 
A series of delightful stories of deaf and blind children in a state residential 
school. Portrays intimate touches of their personal lives and struggles. 


246. WALLIN, J. E. W. “A Dearth of Teachers for the Handicapped in the 
Midst of a Glut of Unemployed Teachers,” School and Society, XX: XIX 
(April 28, 1934), 543-44. ; 
Points out the great extent of the problem of the handicapped and the lack of 
special provisions and of specially prepared teachers to care for the problem. 
The author considers it of especial importance that attention be given to the 
problem at the present time. 


